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Androgyny and Stardom: Cultural 
Meanings of Michael Jackson 


By John Izod 


In contemporary popular culture, the androgyne is current 
as an adolescent figure upon whom are projected the desires of 
a great many preteens and teenagers. The popularity of such 
figures is sometimes explained through the suggestion that they 
provide young people with an image that is simultaneously sexy 
and reassuring. The androgynous star, whether David Bowie, 
Annie Lennox or Boy George (that is, whatever the gender or 
private sexual orientation of the individual behind the mask), has 
an image that displays male and female sexual characteristics with 
dual emphasis. It is sometimes argued that s/he projects an 
unthreatening sexuality because of these features. Young girls in 
particular are said to be able to identify with the androgyne 
before they attain their own full sexual maturity. The case of 
Michael Jackson suggests that this explanation may be partially 
true, but that it leaves a lot unsaid. 

The sexually immature androgyne has celebrated forebears. 
Barbara Greenfield has identified one carrier of the relevant 
archetypal image in a figure she names (with reference to its 
classical origins) “‘the flower boy.” (We shall encounter other 
androgynous figures later—in the child, the berdache and the 
syzygy.) Examples of the flower boy in mythology include 
Adonis, the boy lover of Venus, who was killed when hunting—in 
other words, when prematurely asserting his independence as a 
man. Another was Hyacinth: he died in the attempt to compete 
on equal terms with his mentor (and lover) Apollo, only to be 
reclaimed by the mothering earth from which he arose again as 
a flower. Greenfield says that the appeal of such a boy to girls 
may be that he is not only young and beautiful, but that he is 
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not yet powerful enough to be threatening. Meanwhile, some 
older women find that a beautiful boy arouses the desire to 
mother him. From a Jungian perspective, Greenfield argues that 
flower boys like these represent a time in life when ego conscious- 
ness is a fragile thing. In that phase of life, it remains still at risk 
of being drawn back into a state of unity with the mother (the 
unconscious). (Barbara Greenfield. ““The Archetypal Masculine: 
Its Manifestation in Myth, and Its Significance for Women,”’ in 
Andrew Samuels, ed., The Father: Contemporary Jungian Perspec- 
tives. London, Free Association Books, 1985, pp. 193-194) 
Although we shall recognize the signs of the flower boy in 
Michael Jackson’s image, there are other aspects to the pleasure 
his figure communicates. As Barbara Ehrenreich, Elizabeth Hess, 
and Gloria Jacobs recall, in the early 1960s the Beatles shocked 
adults and appealed to adolescent girls through the ambiguous 
sexuality their long hair seemed to connote. (‘‘Beatlemania: Girls 
Just Want to Have Fun,” in Lisa A. Lewis, ed., Adoring Audience: 
Fan Culture and Popular Media. London, Routledge, 1992, pp. 
101-102) For some girls the attraction may indeed have been 
that the mixed-gender markers sported by the boys made these 
others seem less sexually threatening than, for instance, the full- 
blown masculinity of Elvis. But the Beatles were a band, not solo 
artists. The idea of a pack of flower boys seems absurd, given 
that young men usually gather in groups to enhance their sense 
of power. Thus their collective image, like that of Michael Jack- 
son, could be read in a number of ways. For instance, their single 
most distinctive visual symbol, the famous shoulder-length hair, 
carried different meanings for different people. For many middle- 
aged people in Europe and the United States who had grown 
up with the convention that a short back and sides cut was the 
only hairstyle that declared a frankly masculine nature, long hair 
on men made for an all too visible and suspicious break with 
gender uniformity. Time and again young men heard their elders 
complain that they looked just like girls, an accusation that left 
open notions of licentiousness too shameful to specify. Further, 
by invoking such a dark confusion of symbolic categories, long 
male hair was often read (no doubt by those displacing anxieties 
aroused by the threat to gender boundaries) as a sign of dirtiness. 
As Raymond Firth observed, what exacerbated public reaction 
was the realization that long male hair was a symbol for delib- 
erate, quasi-political protest against society. Well aware of this, 
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many young men of orthodox and demure heterosexual orien- 
tation let their hair grow long as a mark of freedom from the 
repressed values of their parents’ generation. (Raymond Firth. 
Symbols: Public and Private. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1973, pp. 276-277) 

The Beatles’ appearance could be read either as a mark of 
youthful rebellion or as sexually androgynous, depending on 
one’s perspective. Ehrenreich et af think it likely that the Beatles’ 
sexuality did convey to young women attractive muted sugges- 
tions of androgyny because it lifted sex out of the rigid scenario 
of mid-century American (and we may add British) gender roles. 
Hitherto, sex, for very young women at least, had been seen as 
leading directly to marriage and domesticity, but the Beatles 
treated sex more casually and playfully. They suggested to girls 
not only that it could be guileless and fun, but also that they 
could identify with members of the band and seize the power 
these boys from nowhere had taken, to shape their own lives. 
(Ehrenreich et al, pp. 102-103) 

In the 1970s and 1980s, Michael Jackson was in some of 
these respects one of the Beatles’ successors for a new generation 
of teenagers; but he did not simply replicate the Beatles’ appeal. 
As a solo artist over changing times, he too projected a complex 
of values. Some embodied the vulnerability of the flower boy; 
and read in this way today, his girlish voice, long hair, cosmetic 
surgery and pallid facial make-up supply markers of an insistent 
feminine softness. Thus even in his mid thirties, Jackson is still 
invoking the archetype of the juvenile androgyne. However, 
these signs have been vividly counterpointed by potent adoles- 
cent signifiers of rebellious maleness such as the crotch-grabbing 
dance routine and the parodies of military costumes. Members 
of his audience who looked no further could easily read his image 
(as many did) in one of two complementary ways—either as the 
unthreatening male, or as the sexual idol who would liberate the 
young from the bonds of the previous generation’s middle-aged 
and repressive sexuality. The latter image, of the teen hero as a 
liberator from parental culture, has recurred time and again since 
its discovery in the mid 1950s as one of the fundamentally 
marketable stereotypes for an emerging teen culture. 

Paradoxically, Michael Jackson’s image may actually have 
offered as much reassurance to young men as young women. The 
need for it could be due to the impact of feminist values on the 
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culture of young people. Starting in the early 1980s, many young 
men in school and college in the United States or Britain en- 
countered a new, healthily anti-sexist orthodoxy endorsed not 
only by their teachers but also by their peers. One product of 
this orthodoxy, emerging towards the end of the decade, was the 
idea of the New Man (or Soft Male), a figure who had supposedly 
discarded (along with many other features of unreconstructed 
maleness) his old sexual aggressiveness, substituting for it a 
caring sensitivity. For many young men, however, this new 
cultural model had too much in common with the faded flower 
boy to symbolize the urgent drive of the young male sexual 
hunter. While they might have paid lip service to the pieties of 
the new sexual decorum, young men transferred their allegiance 
back to older models of conduct when they were actually out 
with their friends. 

The interesting thing about Michael Jackson’s double image 
as flower boy and rebellious youth is that these two can be 
mapped onto the roles represented by the New Man and the 
macho male. In other words, Jackson’s performances have neatly 
supplied, for the early adolescent young men whose need was 
to find it, an illusory bridge across the gulf between the two 
modes of sexual address. Identifying with his image may have 
helped them persuade themselves that the gentle lover and the 
macho man are the same thing. In fact, of course, they are far 
from identical, and this duplicity is merely one instance in which 
we shall find that concealed splits in the Jackson image mask 
potentially dangerous conflicts. 

For instance, aspects of the Michael Jackson image attract 
a number of projections that have an unexpectedly dark feeling 
tone. For example, the videos repeatedly associate the hero with 
images of powerful beasts of prey—figures which are well-known 
metaphors for awakened male sexuality. In Thriller a hitherto 
gentle Michael, who has been sweetly keeping company with his 
girl, suddenly metamorphoses into a wolf. This image, a short- 
hand metaphor for rapacious male appetite, springs straight out 
of the horror genre. Kobena Mercer has argued that the meaning 
of the metamorphosis is undermined by the incongruity of the 
college-boy jacket the wolf-man is wearing. (“Monster Meta- 
phors: Notes on Michael Jackson’s Thriller,’ in Christine 
Gledhill, ed., Stardom: Industry of Desire. London, Routledge, 
1991, p. 311) However, even if seen this way by the spectator, 
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Jackson’s association with an aggressive male sexuality still has 
had to be denied, and opposites are never far to seek in his videos. 
Mercer believes that, located as they are in the tradition of 
African-American music, Jackson’s androgynous performances 
challenge dominant stereotypes of macho black masculinity. For 
this reason he celebrates them as pleasantly subversive. (Mercer, 
p. 314) But as we have just seen, they can be taken just as 
subversively as celebrating macho sexuality in an age which has 
abandoned it, seemingly. 

We see further evidence of image/meaning splitting along 
a different axis in the way, in the 1980s, Jackson’s appeal ap- 
peared actually to have been designed by his image makers and 
marketing advisers to straddle the generation gap. Audiences (as 
they had been twenty-five years earlier with the Beatles) were 
invited to read his androgynous image in two quite contradictory 
ways. He was presented to younger viewers as exciting and sexy; 
yet he appealed to their parents’ generation as safe and squeaky 
clean. Each part of the audience (in part precisely because many 
of the older group had in their time been fans of bands such 
as the Beatles and the Rolling Stones) was positioned to ignore 
this potentially explosive conjunction of opposites. And the 
rhetorical and commercial success of the strategy of meaning 
splitting was signalled when Pepsi-Cola (perhaps not having 
learned its lesson with an earlier androgynous spokesperson, Joan 
Crawford) used Jackson to front its major advertising campaign. 
All in all, as Mercer says, his image attracted and maintained the 
kind of cultural fascination that made him more like a movie- 
star than a singer. His face could be thought of as a mask, an 
aesthetic surface on which society writ large its own preoccupa- 
tions. (Mercer, pp. 313-314) 

It has for many decades been typical of Hollywood movies 
that they are constructed so as to allow different members of 
their audiences to project entirely contradictory meanings, opin- 
ions and beliefs onto their characters and narrative. The ambi- 
guity helps increase the size of the audience. The music video 
industry (in part because of shared ownership) simply imitated 
the practice of the movie business in recognizing the commercial 
benefit of having things both ways. In marketing terms, that is 
the single most characteristic feature of the music video’s 
postmodernist aesthetics: among students of communication, it 
is widely recognized that (in the sampling of fragments of 
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imagery, sound and narrative from earlier, “classic” texts) such 
videos split their signifiers. However, they also bring about a 
splitting of signifieds. Put less formally, the dazzling abundance 
of references with which the typical postmodernist text sparkles 
encourages the consumer to find support for whatever values she 
or he brings to it. Every viewer and listener can be satisfied, so 
long as they buy the video—or donate the consumer time to 
watching it. 

Because of its diversity of sources, the postmodernist video 
text appears to be ideologically neutral in its impact, but this 
claim is plainly disingenuous in relation to its base in and ad- 
vantage to the image and music industries. Further, such a claim 
fails to account for what happens when certain images and sounds 
impact in a way that is experienced as peculiarly potent. And of 
course it is precisely this emotional potency which causes viewers 
to inscribe their own desires and fears on the mask that the star 
bares to them, driving people, for instance, to make sense for 
themselves of the multiple meanings that can circulate around 
a figure such as Michael Jackson. 

One explanation for the way that certain images register 
with large numbers of people is found in Jungian archetypal 
theory. For Jungians the term archetype means a great deal more 
than that the image recurs frequently in any given culture. An 
archetypal image is one around which cohere, or can cohere, 
energies that arise from the unconscious mind. Such an image 
can in turn be used to give partial access to aspects of the group 
unconscious. 

Considered from a Jungian perspective, the figure of the 
androgyne—one of the principal symbols with which Jackson is 
associated—is readily identifiable as an archetypal image precisely 
because of its fascinating powers. Beyond the ambivalence it 
arouses in members of our own society, we can easily find 
evidence that the image of the androgyne has in a number of 
cultures been the vehicle for both positive and negative meanings 
even more deeply colored than those we have already touched 
upon. Positively charged androgynous images include those of 
the berdache in American Indian culture. These were men living 
and marrying as women, and honored by their tribes because of 
their spiritual leadership. According to Hopcke they lived out an 
identification with the androgyne, and were therefore associated 
with spiritual transformation and meditation. (Robert H. 
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Hopcke. Jung, Jungians, and Homosexuality. London, 
Shambhala, 1991, pp. 174-176) Further, a number of figures 
in religion and myth are associated with deity and endowed with 
androgynous qualities. The best known of these in the western 
world is Christ, whose obviously homosexual aspect it is still 
heresy to mention. While all androgynous figures exhibit a 
common function in that their dual sexuality is an obvious 
mystery, when positively charged the image draws the mind on 
to contemplation of the secret mysteries with which all religions 
are concerned. They do this by deploying the energy which 
imbues such figures with numinous potency to juxtapose the 
mind’s unconscious disposition to its conscious orientation. The 
positive androgyne represents the harmonious integration of 
unconscious drives with consciousness. Conversely, it appears 
that images of negative androgynes may occur when an imbal- 
ance between the unconscious and the conscious needs to be 
resolved. Then the androgyne can be the vehicle for unconscious 
energies which are attempting to force themselves into con- 
sciousness. We could mention, among the images of accursed 
androgynes in European mythology, Tiresias, condemned to 
blindness for his too complete knowledge of human sexuality, 
yet given the power to foresee the future by way of compen- 
sation. After him come numerous female witches who have 
distinctively male characteristics accompanied by the power not 
only to foretell, but to shape malevolently what is to come. 

It should come as no surprise to find that Jackson’s videos 
incorporate motifs hinting at the monstrous androgyne, includ- 
ing those that tend toward the Frankensteinian. For instance, in 
the early 1990s the long hair always had a single disheveled lock, 
like a crack in the face of a china doll. And one of his trademarks, 
a single glove, was often fingerless and ragged. It looked like a 
bandage. As such it brought to mind the cosmetic surgery done 
to his face and the popular suspicion that his pasty new com- 
plexion is the result of unsuccessful repair work. An interesting 
sign of the way his image continues to be pulled towards the 
pathological is the fact that doubts have persisted despite 
Jackson’s claim to Oprah Winfrey in 1993 that his pallor had 
been caused by a dermatological condition. Here hints of the 
monstrous in his image come into conjunction with its infan- 
tilism, each aspect intensifying the other. 

By the early 1990s, Jackson’s performances had been pre- 
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senting audiences with this conjunction for some years: at thirty- 
five he was still evoking the archetype of the (damaged) juvenile 
androgyne. The signs implicit in the stage and video perfor- 
mances were reinforced by his appearance on a special show 
hosted by Oprah Winfrey, in which he guided television viewers 
around his personal Xanadu. (Complete with theatre, carousel 
and rides, this fabled haven turned out to be nothing less than 
a child’s private theme park. The more bizarre signifiers could 
be read as implying the psychic damage done to the Peter Pan 
lost-boy figure by endlessly prolonging childhood.) Mapping 
Jackson’s performances back onto his own life (as the Oprah 
Winfrey special encouraged us to do), we found that both his 
girlish mannerisms and the constant gesturing towards his geni- 
tals could equally well be read as a sign of a deeply unsure 
masculinity, as of the great potency his hold on the box office 
suggested. 

The enormous scandal that broke in the summer of 1993 
played directly on, and greatly amplified these contrary indica- 
tions. If confirmation were needed that, along with its other 
meanings, Jackson’s image resonated with something latent in 
the psyche of considerable numbers of people in North America 
and beyond, that confirmation came brutally in the instant press 
response to allegations that he had sexually exploited under-age 
boys. Although neither charge nor proof of guilt had been 
brought, massive media coverage was given to the story in both 
the United States and Britain, and it was immediately asserted 
that his image would be fatally sullied, whatever the truth of the 
matter might turn out to be. Even journalists who reported that 
Jackson might be the victim of a well-orchestrated extortion 
attempt, confidently predicted that Pepsi would have to cancel 
the advertising deal and that his career would be in ruins. Jackson 
did call off his 1993 tour before it had reached its end, and Pepsi- 
Cola canceled its deal, claiming that the corporation’s obligation 
had ended because it had undertaken only to sponsor the tour. 
But in January 1994 Jackson’s legal representatives agreed to an 
out-of-court settlement with the family of a fourteen year old 
boy who had made the original allegations of misconduct and 
laid formal charges against him, without an admission of guilt 
by the singer, who went on to marry Elvis Presley’s daughter. 

What were the particular cultural and psychological factors 
with which Jackson’s public image and alleged private misde- 
meanors intersected? How do these help explain the sudden 
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reversal of the numinous energy that Jackson’s presence con- 
veyed and the cynicism with which his continuing popularity is 
received by the press? To phrase the issue in Jungian terms, what 
had happened to the sophisticatedly innocent side of the singer’s 
image (an aspect charged with intense archetypal energy for 
many of his fans)? Had it suffered total eclipse—and if so, why 
were his many fans still supporting a fallen idol? 

At least some parts of an answer are found in the record 
of a conversation between James Hillman and Michael Ventura. 
When discussing the sexual abuse of children, they argue that 
although it has always been inexcusable behavior, it has actually 
been going on forever. However, the obsession with child abuse 
is something new, a phenomenon of the 1980s and 1990s, a fact 
suggesting that a culturally specific syndrome has seized white 
America and much of Europe. Describing it as an obsession with 
childhood, Hillman and Ventura trace its source to the prevalent 
(and erroneous) notion that we are born innocent, which the 
popularizing of psychoanalysis has done much to propagate. The 
misconception advances on these lines: 


1. We are born innocent and happy. 


2. In adulthood we are neurotic and wretched and have 
been robbed of our birthright to enduring happiness. 


3. Since psychoanalytical theory has taught us to look to 
the first years of our lives to find the source of our current 
miseries, 


4. it seems to follow the most casual inquiry that our 
innocence and happiness must have been stolen from us in 
childhood. 


As a consequence of this new logic of disappointment’s devel- 
opment, an obsessive centering on childhood has come to 
implicate many of the cultural values of North America and 
Europe as specifically child-abusing. Plain evidence for the power 
of this conviction is found in the huge numbers of individuals 
seeking to regain that supposed innocence by purging the hell 
they believe they must have suffered when they were children, 
and doing it sometimes on the flimsiest of evidential bases with 
the help of psychotherapists. (James Hillman and Michael 
Ventura. We’ve Had a Hundred Years of Psychotherapy—And the 
World’s Getting Worse. San Francisco, Harper, 1992, pp. 
191-193) 
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Where a particular figure is loaded with emotional signifi- 
cance for large numbers of people, there an archetypal image is 
discovered. The abused yet abusing child must be such a figure, 
with origins that reach back deep into folk memories. One of 
its functions is, of course, to recall the experiences and emotions 
of childhood. The child archetype has a compensatory function 
in a culture bent on early specialization because it provides access 
to a more holistic youth that has been lost. It also looks forward 
to the future and a form of rebirth. As Jung remarked, it is not 
surprising that so many of the mythological saviors are child 
gods. Indeed, many of them were androgynous, a factor which 
reinforced their significance as symbols pointing forward to a 
goal not yet reached, the unification of the most striking oppo- 
sites, the two sharply divided regions of the psyche. (C. G. Jung. 
The Archetypes and the Collective Unconscious, Collected Works, Vol. 
9, pt. 1. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1968, pp. 162-164 
and 173-174) 

But if the child archetype is intended, like an actual child 
born into a middle-aging family, as an unqualified boon, a sign 
of hope, why then has its manifestation in Michael Jackson been 
so ambivalent? Again, to find the answer, we have to look at the 
career of the star. First, Jackson is someone who has notoriously 
long since left childhood behind, and has had himself operated 
on to erase even the links to that childhood in his physical 
features, to a degree Judy Garland and Mickey Rooney never 
dreamed of. Second, and speaking strictly of the archetype as 
metaphor, there is an important sense in which many Western 
cultures are massively predisposed towards abuse of the child in 
the psyche because its symbolic and archetypal qualities are 
ignored. The very fixation upon childhood described above is 
actually a symptom of this abuse. The infantile obsession with 
“rediscovering” a false innocence occupies the mind with a 
distorting personal vision which closes off the possibility of 
seeing the child as the numinous, almost impersonal image that 
an archetypal representation can be. It is an operation on the 
child, a perversion of him. As Jung taught us, the archetypal child 
symbolizes not only the things that have been lost with the 
passing of time (not a supposed innocence, but a vivid immediacy 
of contact with the intuitions and emotions), but also what the 
future will bring: it is a figure that frequently heralds rebirth both 
in the individual and the community. 
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In a number of ways, the infantilism surrounding Jackson 
has signalled a destructive failure to recognize the archetypal 
child and, in many ways, a reversal of the values attaching to it. 
Rather than imply the future, this image, like the Reagan era in 
which it was born, represented an attempt to stop the clock. The 
child god or hero, often abandoned and in danger, is “‘smaller 
than small.” This child hero’s awesome power, which makes it 
“bigger than big,”’ arises from his vulnerability, the uncertainty 
of his origins. (Jung, pp. 165-167) By the 1980s, however, 
Jackson was universally recognized as a megastar, a figure sur- 
rounded by an army of managers, agents, spokespeople, lawyers, 
and domestic employees—not to mention his musicians, dancers 
and fans. He was not a child but an adult masquerading as a 
sexually precocious child, and his origins were well documented. 
If, then, it is correct to speculate that in his new Disneyland 
incarnation he had become the object of widespread infantile 
projection, those who underwent such a fixation on him would 
have been blocking, along with their star, their rediscovery of 
what they had really left behind in childhood. In effect the 
fixation upon a false image of childhood actually suppressed the 
true archetype of the child. 

A symbol representing something distressing the psyche of 
those who were pre-occupied with his fate, what happened to 
Michael Jackson’s image in 1993-1994 demonstrates vividly 
what occurs when energy constellated by an archetype is re- 
pressed. 


It is an axiom of psychology that when a part of the psyche 
is split off from consciousness it is only apparently inacti- 
vated; in actual fact it brings about a possession of the 
personality, with the result that the individual’s aims are 
falsified in the interests of the split-off part. If, then, the 
childhood state of the collective psyche is repressed to the 
point of total exclusion, the unconscious content over- 
whelms the conscious aim and inhibits, falsifies, even de- 
stroys its realization. Viable progress only comes from the 
co-operation of both. (Jung, p. 164) 


Read symbolically, the boy who charged that Jackson had sexu- 
ally interfered with him was actually effecting the re-activation 
and return of the child archetype that had been repressed. 
Jackson began to stand, not for the renewal of conscious con- 
nection with the unconscious, but for its denial, even its sup- 
pression. His image became suddenly the symptom of the deep 
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and widespread reluctance to face the disruptive, often painful 
energies of a creativity that does not seek to hold the child in 
place. 

Yet, even in Jackson’s work, there have been hopeful hints 
of an eventual recovery of the transpersonal. We must therefore 
be grateful for the occasional glimpses of the positive and joyous 
androgyne, the ancient symbol of union. A striking example 
comes in the video Black or White, released just as the scandal 
was breaking, when the singer’s mask metamorphoses into the 
beautiful faces of a succession of women and men. These young 
people, who come from many races, are welded by computer- 
driven dissolves through time into one—a representation both 
male and female and multiracial. The magic of the new technol- 
ogy makes the blending of all these people into one composite 
being a fitting image for not only the multicultural societal unity 
that is the song’s theme, but also the free communication of 
conscious and unconscious that is the present possibility in an 
age when images can reproduce and metamorphose freely. 


John Izod’s most recent book is The Films of Nicolas Roeg: Myth and 
Mind, published by St. Martin’s Press (USA) and Macmillan (UK). 
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